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ABSTRACT 

The docuiaent presents supplementary material for the 
planning guido based on the results of a field test conducted in an 
urban school system and on comments from teachers, aimed at making 
the activities more relevant to student needs. Activities carried out 
in the four content areas are described, with teacher comments on 
their reception by the students, separately for the primary, 
intermediate, and secondary levels. After pretesting, about 
two-thirds of the sample of 351 students were given consumer 
education training. After training, all students were posttested 
using the opposite version of their pretest form. The results of the 
tests sugg<^st that while test order played a significant role in 
determining pre- to posttest improvement^ neither test series 
(elementary, o^i^io^ high, and high school) nor test group (consumer 
education and control) by themselves were significant in effecting 
improvement. However, a significant effect was revealed when the 
interaction of test series and test groups was considered in an 
analysis of variance test. The implications for consumer education of 
the findings of learning differences by age and topic are briefly 
discussed. (EC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Planning Guide for Consumer Education Grades K-12 uas deweloped 
and tested in the Ues tborough Public Schools under federal grants (PL90- 
576) allocated by the Diwision of Occupational Education, Consumer and 
Homemaking Section, Massachusetts Department of Education (1970-71, and 
1971-72)- A proposal for fiscal 1973 for renewal of the grant to test 
the curriculum model in an urban setting was submitted, but was not 
approwed* . . 

• Holding the conwiction that curriculum dewelopment must reflect 

learning needs of the total society and realizing the suburban, largely 
middle income nature of the Ues thorough community. Dr. Constance B. 
□ordan, Project Director determined to carry on a limited field testing 
of the Consumer Education Planning Guide in a city school system with a 
small stipend from other sources. Cambridge, Massachusetts Public 
School System was chosen as the field testing site because (in contrast 
to Uestborough) approximately 10^ of the school population or nearly 
1,000 children came from low-income families and the city faces socio- 
economic problems in common with many other urban areas in the Common- 
wealth. 

In December 1971, Frank D. Frisoli, Superintendent of Schools in 
Cambridge gawe his approwal for this consumer education project. With 
a change in administration, plans were resubmitted in Nowember 1972 to 
Mr. Alflorence Cheatham, the new Superintendent who also gawe his en- 
dorsement. 

r^rs. Dana Krause, Head, Home Economics Department, Cambridge Public 
Schools assumed the role of local coordinator and arranged two prelimin- 
ary planning meetings with Esther McDonald, Head, Business Education, 
Mr. Edward Brady, Coordinator, Social Studies Grades 9-12, and Dr. 
Elizabeth Boyca, Director, Social Studies K-12. Recommendations for 
teachers from grades 3-12 who might be interested in joining the faculty 
group were made to the project coordinator, Anna C Alden. liiith the ap- 
prowal of their respectiwe principals and headmasters, Mrs. Alden wisited 
with the twelwB teachers, describing the tentatiwe plans for field test- 
ing the Consumer Education Project. Participating' teachers were Anthony 
L. Bruno, Rindge Technical School, Economics, Grade 12, Anne H. Connors, 
Cambridge High and Latin School, General Business, Grade 9, Adrienne 
McLure, Fitzgerald School, Grade 6-8, Sheila Mandell, Webster School, 
Home EconomicSy Grade 6-8, Ted Martin, Cambridge High and Latin School, 
Economics, Grade 12, Dane Murphy, Webster School, Grade 4, Mary C. 
Rogers, Cambridge High and Latin. School, General Business, Grade 11, 
Susan Saffor'', Harrington School, Home Economics, Grade 6-0, Maureen D. 
Shea, Cambridge High and Latin School, General Business, Grade 9, John 
Sulliwan, Cambridge High and Latin School, Social Studies , Grade 11,12, 
Grace l/era, Harrington School, GrrJb 3, and Susan Wall, Fitzgerald School, 
Grade 3. 

It is hoped that the following sections of this supplement will be 
used in conjunction with the Planning Guide for Consumer Education K-12 
to the end that Consur.er Education can become ^n integral part of inter- 
disciplinary classroom learning for all children in the Commonwealth. 
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OBJECTIUES FOR THE PROJECT 



To determins the feasibility of using the Planning Guide for 
Consumer Education, Grades K-12 in an urban school system. 

To test generalizations, objectiwes and learning experiences in 
the Planning Guide in classroom situations in representatiwe 
grade lewels. To accomplish this objective, pre-test and post- 
test instruments uill be deweloped. 

From input-'.of a Community Support Group (C.I.T.Y.) to recommend 
changes and rewisions in Planning Guide for use in an urban school 
system. 

From interviews with representatiwe students in the school system, 
to evaluate and recommend changes in Planning Guide as indicated. 

To revise content of Planning Guide as indicated in #2, #3, and 
#4 above and to reproduce revised materials. 
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CONTENT OUTLINE 
I. THE CONSUMER; HIS l/ALUES AND GOALS 



A. Self Dewelopment 

B. Health and Safety 

C. Decision taking 

D. Occupations 

II. THE CONSUMER; HIS [viANAGEI^ENT OF RESOURCES 

A . Personal Resources 

B. Enwironmental Resources 

C. Time 

D. Honey 



III. THE CONSUMER AND THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

A. Structure and Operation of Our System <^ 

B. Honey in Our Economic System 

C. Role of Gowernment 

D. Role of the Consumer 



lU. THE CONSUI^ER AND I^IASS COI^llviUNICATI ONS 



A . Primary Purposes 

B . Contributing Influences 

C. Consumer Rights and Responsibilities 
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FIELD TESTING PROCEDURES 



liilTH FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS 
CA(V]BRIDGE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Four meetings of the Faculty Planning Group were held. At the ini- 
tial meeting in December 1972, the pilot school program in Westborough 

the Planning Guide for Consumer Education K-12 uere revieu;ed ; resource 
materials, methods for incorporating the four content areas in the Guide 
into interdisciplinary classroom teaching, and plans for pre-testing were 
discussed. The sncond meeting (January 1973) was devoted to discussion 
of the pre-test instrument by Steven L. Diamond, Research Associate, and 
recommendations for developing teaching units related to needs of Cambridge 
students; use of a standardized teacher report form was also studied. 
At the third session of the faculty planning group, five of the teachers 
involved in the pilot p;cogram in Westborough provided input related to 
their successful learning experiences. Between the third and fourth 
meetings, individual conferences were held with the Cambridge teachers 
and the Project Coordinator to check progress and to help with problems. 

At the final meeting of the Cambridge teachers' group in May 1973, 
they participated in an overall evaluation of the Planning Guide. Their 
comments reflect their classroom experiences in teaching Consumer Educa- 
tion in a city school system and differences or changes they have sug- 
gested to make the Guide more effective. 

In summary, here is what the Cambridge teachers contributed: 

^ Found the pre-test really very interesting to the children; the 
next day they came in with many new observations about consumer 
education. (Grade 9) 

^ Having guest speakers for career clusters is excellent activity for 
Occupations. Also suggest, asking each student to complete a self- 
evaluation form - i.e. "things I ii|<e to do." "I seem happiest when 
I am doing things with my hands etc." Have students interview five 
people with regard their occupation; this activity works well. 

° Management of Resources rmeds to be expanded. Making things at home; 
furniture, clothing, candles , leather goods, food items can be 
specifically cost related to purchasing cost. Costs of processed 
food items can be studied here as opposed to "making from scratch". 
Self-repair automotive stores could be compared with regular re- 
pairs. The necessity of electrical appliances and their drain on 
our supply of electricity can also be an issue for discussion. 

Students can prepare a questionnaire for entire school to determine 
present environmental resources used frequently, not frequently, and 
those resources they would like to have available. Students can then 
evaluate and determine areas of waste and areas where attention and 
effort should be focused^ 
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FIELD TESTING PROCEDURES (continued) 



In Cambridge^ many Portuguese students are in need of consumer in- 
formation and ha\ye formed their oun club aa one way of helping them 
do this. One of the functions of this club is the establishment of 
a pool of tutors to assist new foreign students as they enter school. 

As most students (9th grade) don't hawe any steady income^ most of 
the activities listed here are unworkable. The student may keep a 
record of how they did spend their money for a period of one week. 
Magazine articles which discuss budgets for families can be used 
as a resource* 

The comparison of credit costs requires a great deal of attention. 
Attention should be called to naw consumer protection legislation 
here and much attention should be paid to computational skills, con- 
necting dollar cost to percent cost ate. Teacher prepared a six 
page booklet covering cost of loans, installment purchases and 
layaway plans as well as credit cards. 

The Bconomicsofsupply and demand can be demonstrated by studying 
specific consumer goods, entertainment. Bruins vs. Celtics atten- 
dance, movie and television industry as well as jobs. 

Comparisions can be made between demand for goods today that did 
not exist twenty-five years ago, demonstrating that the consumer 
is the determiner of production. 

Prepare a stock market game, each student receives an initial 
11,000.00. Each day he receives a new listing of stocks and is en- 
titled to bi>y or sell. Each day a student also receives a chance 
card which results in some financial or personal gain or a serious 
personal or finsncial set-back* The students seemed to enjoy the 
game and learned the sense of resoonsibility which goes along with 
investing as well as becoming familiar with a new vocabulary and a 
simplified operation of stock market. s 

The "You and Your Community Bank" mixed media program published by 
the Now Corporation, St.. Albans, West Virginia, 1973, distributed 
by uharlesbank Trust Company is a useful resource. 

Have students investigate one agency at each level of government 
to determine its purpose and method of operation. Discuss those 
tapes which are the primary sources of income at each governmental 
level. 

In the area of cost and safety, study the automobile industry and 
its added cost for installation of fuel emission controls and the 
additional gas which the consumer needs for such a device. 

Discuss needed legislation to control sale of drugs (such as Quaaludes) 
which ere not classified as hard drugs but which can be just as harmful. 

The Consumer and {^ass Communications - suggest having a representative 
from an advertising agency. speak to the class with regard to techniques 
used and costs involved in various media^ 

Activities in Contributing Influences need to be expanded and more 
specific. Color and shape and size of bottles can be explored as well 
as color in store, store sat-ups and the effect of music playing in 



FIELD TESTING PROCEDURES (continuBd) 



stores. SociBtal praasursa and teenage fads can be explored here. 
Perhaps students could study ads to determine specifically what qual- 
ities or characteristics to these ads attribute to members of the 
family, (mother, father and children). 

° A bulletin board display kept current is sn excellent activity for 
consumer rights and responsibilities. All sources of consumer in- 
formation should be fully explored here. Careful studies of labels 
and current legislation with regard to them should be studied. All 
publications, Consumer Reports, etc. as well as the manufacture him- 
self should be discussed and evaluated. 

° Organizstions such as BBB, the Consumer's Council should be brought 
to the attention of students; representatives of these groups in- 
vited to the classroom. 

° Suggest a field trip to the meat packaging plant (such as Stop & Shop 
in Marlborough) as an example of the effort to provide the consumer 
with the most sanitary methods of packaging meats to insure their 
safety and provide the best quality. 

The content area - Values and Goals (yellow section of this Supplement)- 
was the subject of several divergent opinions and reactions. Examples: 

° High School Students (Grades 9-12 in Business Education, Social Studies) 
felt embarrassed reported the teachers; "a very sensitive area"; 
"students are reluctant to display publicly individual or family 
values"; "whan black students in class commonly do not have a father 
how can teacher expect them to adequately develop charts showing 
values and goals for themselves and their families?" 

° On the other hand, "high school Home Economics approach is different: 
we think in terms of accepting each person as a human being, that 
everyone has a worthwhile family , a worthwhile life, and worthwhile 
goals." 

° An 8th grade class (Home Economics) enjoyed this area of the Guide 

the most; teacher had planned only one period, but students requested 
more and spent three periods in taking "Forced Values" test and 
discussions which followed. Students were very much involved, and 
willing to share; they observed peer group pressure at work and could 
see the problems encountered in objective choice making; teacher felt 
this learning is important at this age level. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 



The Generalizations y Learning Experiences and Teacher^s 
Ewaluations which f ollouj were adapted from the original Planning 
Guide for Consumer Education K-12 and tested in classrooms 
(Grades 3-12) in the Cambridge Public Schools between February 
1973 and May 1973. They relate to the four basic content areas 
and are arranged in this order by grade lewel; numbers refer to 
corresponding pages in the original Guide . In many cases, gen- 
eralizations were modified to meet classroom needs. 

Due to monetary and time limitations, this Supplement has 
seweral gaps. New or modified objectiwes hawe not been developed; 
readers should refer to the Objectiwes in the original Planning 
Guide. Also, Learning Experiences related to specif ic : areas of 
the Content Outline (page 3 of Supplement) hawe not been '"included 
for all grade lewels- 
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I. THE CONSUMER: HIS VALUES AND GOALS 



The consumer consciously or unconsciously employs personal values 
and goals as an individual. He should realize his values and goals are 
influenced by his total environment. He should also recognize his ex- 
istence requires certain rights and responsibilities touard himself and 
his environment. Consequently he will be able to evaluate his own life 
patterns and spending habits in terms of his values and goals. 



A. SELF DEVELOPMENT 



GENERALIZATION 



A person's values and goals are formed during the process of 
self-development. (Planning Guide - p. 3) 



PRIHARY (K-4) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE ^ TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Follouiing a debate on wants and ° Enthusiastic response from stu- 

needs, students collected maga- dents who enjoyed working to- 

zine pictures; they discussed gether in groups. (Grade 3, 

whether each reoresented a want Harrington School) 

or a need and why an item may 

fit either or both categories; 

Working in groups, they made 

collages to illustrate their 

discussion. 
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A. SELF DEVELOPnENT (continued) 



INTERWEDIATE (5-8) 



GENERALIZATION 



A person's values and goels are formed during the process of 
self-development. (Planning Guide - p. 3) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

Following tha taking of a Per- 
sonal Preference Test (Consu- 
mer Education Curriculum Guide 
College of Home Economics, 
Texas Tech University, Lubbock, 
Texas), students worked on two 
projects: (l) allowances, in- 
cluding a listing of ways money 
is spent and how they spent al- 
lowance related to their own 
values and goals, and (2) devel- 
opment of skits based upon "how 
to ask for an allowance"* They 
voted on the. best skit, taped 
this and replayed it for further 
class discussion* 



TEACHER'S E\/ALUATION 

Successful learning experience 
for students* (Grade 7, 8, 
Harrington School) 



B* HEALTH AND SAFETY 



GENERALIZATION 

° Taxes help to provide health care and facilities to assure citizens 
of safety via police and fire protection and through (community) 
agencies* (Planning Guide P«6) 



PRIWARY (K"4) 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER^S EVALUATION 



Following discussion of taxes, 
health care services, pollu-* 
tion control, police and fire 
protection, children made pes- 
ters on "Keep Cambridge Clean", 
"For Safety's Sake", "Police 
Working For You", and "Stop 
Pollution Now"* 



Students worked hard and with en- 
thusiasm on this project* (Grade 
3, Harrington School) 
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B. HEALTH AND SAFETY 



GENERALIZATION 

° The indivyidual has a right to good health and safety, the right 
to choose, and the right to information. (Planning Guide - p. 6 
modified) 



INTERMEDIATE (5-8) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Using foods purchased from health 
food store and the "corner store", 
students inwestigated specific 
products, discussed adwantages and 
disadvyantages of each, and con- 
structed a chart comparing prices 
of these items. 



° The class was surprised at the 
high prices of the health food 
store products purchased. They 
compared them with similar pro- 
ducts at the corner store and 
made a total. This was used as 
a bulletin board display in the 
"consumer corner". 
This project gave the students 
an opportunity to use the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Price per ounce 

(b) Define health foods. 

(c) Read labels 

(d) See how walues influence 
purchases. 

(Grade 3, Webster School) 





SHOPPING BILL 




■ Health Food 


Store 


Corner Grocery Store 


560 


Tomatoes (Canned) 


310 


650 


Spinach (Fresh) 


390 


$1.23 


Catsup 


390 


850 


Peanut Butter 


590 


300 lb. 


Carrots (fresh) 


300 lb. 


$3.43 


TOTALS 


Si. 98 
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DECISIOiM HAKIIMG 



GENERALIZATION 

° Differentiating betueen needs and wants (help to) determine 
consumer choices. (Planning Guide - p. 9, modified) 



PRIMARY (K"4 ) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Following a discussion of needs • 
and wants, children engaged in 
role-playing a family situation 
"father receiwes a raise in pay", 
Some children made their oup,, 
booklets of needs and uants. 



Teacher reported neu awareness 
and interest developed as a re- 
sult of this experience, 
(Grade 3, Fitzgerald School) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Evyery day decisions inwolue thoughtful evaluation of self and 
situation. (Planning Guide - p. 9, modified) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHERlS EVALUATION 



Using the magazine, Junior 
Scholastic - News Trails 
(3/26/73), students partici- 
pated in a play from article, 
"Deciding What To Do", titled 
"A l/isit to Zinkland", in which 
noone is allowed to think! 



Children enjoyed taking part in 
the play, "A l/isit to Zinkland"; 
in Zinkland, noone is allowed to 
think! Good discussion followed^ 
(Grade 3, Fitzgerald School) 
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DECISION nAKING (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 



naking distinctions between wants and needs inv/olves choices of 
consumer goods; (Planning Guide - p. 9, modified) choices also 
relate to producing goods and performing services. 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Using an overhead projector with 
transparencies 9 and worksheets , 
students discussed wants and needs, 
and defined producer and consumer. 



Overall concept of choice between 
goods and choices of performing 
services or producing goods ap- 
peared to be meaningful to stu- 
dents. Some difficulty arose with 
role definitions of producer and 
consumer . (Grade 4, Webster School) 



INTERHEDIATE (5-8) 

GENERALIZATION. 



(1) People's different needs and want 

(2) The alternatives involved in a de 
as well as advantages. (Planning 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

Using a tape recorder and a sam- 
ple girl's sweater^ students de- 
veloped role-playing situations 
to illustrate a sales experience 
aa, "Sales person tries to sell 
a $12.00 sweater to a woman who 
came into atore for a $10.00 
sweater on aale and in a differ- 
ent color." The same sales ex- 
perience was played by several 
groups of students, showing vari- 
oua interpretations. Students 
learned about "bait and switch" 
selling, how to look for quality, 
and to buy "needed" products 
regardless of a "bargain"; also 
they learned about color coor- 
dination with clothes already 
owned. 



determine their consumer choices; 
ision represent disadvantages 
Guide - p. 9) 

TEACHER'S EVALUATION 

Entire claas was involved and ex- 
pressed enthusiasm. "A good les-> 
son to use to involve- consumer 
education in terms of buying ready- 
made clothing." Students enjoyed 
defending their own reasoning 
(reflecting their values) with others 
(Grade 7, Webster School) 
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C. DECISION WAKING (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 



° Values and goals are formed (shaped) through interaction uiith 
others uhen making decisions. (Planning Guide - p. 3, modified) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER »S EVALUATION 



In a laboratory class, students ° 
compared three different food 
products, biscuits, macaroni and 
cheese, brownies, in terms of 
making the product "from scratch", 
using a mix and purchasing frozen 
.or refrigerated. Each food pro-, 
duct with its variations in pre- 
paration uere rated by class mem- 
bers using attached chart and 
results uere shared. 



Results showed that refrigerated 
biscuits, macaroni and cheese 
made "from scratch", and brownies 
made from a mix rated highest. 
Students felt that decisions are 
made according to "personal 
taste", and "going along uith the 
group". (Grade 8, Fitzgerald 
School) 



Name Date 


LABORATORY FOOD COPIPARISON 


Product 
Form 


Brand 


Total 
Volume 


Size of 
Serving i 


Total Cost 
of Product 


Cast per 
Serving 


Preparation 
Time 


Cooking 
Time 


Total 
Time 


♦Eating 
Quality 


Comments 


Recipe 






















P^ix 






















Ref rigera 

or 
Frozen 


ted 





















♦Judge each food as - 



superior, good, fair, poor. 
Or delicious! 
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c. 



DECISION WAKING (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Making valid deciaiona related to 
product must be a learning procea 
compariaon of producta and experi 
modified) 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

° (a) Uaihg a word aaaociation gam 
(Penney'a Forum - Fall/Winte 
1968 - Deciaion Making) atu- 
denta became familiar with 
conaumer vocabulary (credit, 
price, retailer, etc.) and 
then diacuaaed typical con- 
sumer alogana using the 
worda they had learned, 
(b) Working in amall groupa, atu 
dents then developed origins 
role-playing aituationa. 



use or service of a consumer 
a involving group diacuasion, 
ence. (Planning Guide - p. 9, 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 

e ° Some of the groupa brought in 
r "pretend" propa, othera uaed 
different voicea , all became 
involved. See attached akita. 
(Grade 8, Fitzgerald School) 



SAMPLE SITUATION 



Melvin Cowlea ia applying for credit to buy a color TW. The J\I 
coata $450. and Melvin Coulea uanta to diacuaa the contract and pay- 
ment arrangementa. 

Peter Smith ia credit manager of the atore. It ia hia job to check 
and approve credit applicationa. 

If you were Mr. Coulea how uould you go about applying for credit? 
What queationa would you ask about the contract? Hou would you con- 
vince Mr. Smith that you are a good credit riak? Hou uould you react 
if credit is refused? 

If you were Peter Smith what would you want to find out about Mr. 
Coujlea before approving the credit application? Hou uould you get the 
information? How would you handle the aituation if the application 
had to be turned down? 



Good morning. My name ia Mary Buxton and I'm here to buy a graduation 
dreaa. I would like the dress to be around $20.00. 

How do you expect to get a good dreaa for twenty dollars? 

Well, I aee a dreaa that I want and I have already tried it on. It 
coata about $19.00. But it haa a rip underneath the arm. I've aeen 
many more but the dress I want ia No. 1 on my list. 

Mary, may I call you by your firat name? 



er|c 
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DECI5I0IM WAKING (continued) 



SAP1PLE SITUATION fcont,) 

Yes, you may. 

Why don't you do this, Mary? Uhy don't you pick out a dress, 
for $22.00. Since you only hav/e $20.00, you can pay four dollars 
later. 

Oh thank you, .Pliss uh, Pliss 

My name is Miss Sadler. Tell me your address and phone -number 
so I can send a bill. 

OK, Miss Sadler. Thank you for your help. I uill try to get 
the four dollars by next Monday. Goodbye. 

(Leav/es store) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Although some values- are common to all, choices are affected 
by the amount of money you hawe to spend. (Planning Guide - 
p. 9, modified) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EWALUATION 



- After v/ieuiing film strips on 
informative labeling and ex- 
amining actual labels, stu- 
dents developed a collage of 
labels. Subjects discussed 
included houi labels can help 
in choosing a product, inform- 
ation (such as quantity or 
weight in liquid measure), 
listing of ingredients (and 
their order of importance in 
food lables), use" and care of 
product, and hou all of this 
information can affect choices 
within a budgeted amount of 
money. 



Following the discussion, stu- 
dents were inv/olv/ed in rede- 
signing labels which were sup- 
plied by the teacher. Students 
did not cooperate (possibly be- 
cause of their home situations 
and/or lack of motiv/ation) in 
bringing labels from home. 
(Grade 8, Fitzgerald School) 
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SECONDARY (9-12) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Higher priced product is not necessarily the best tasting or 
the most nutritious - peoples' needs and uants may differ. 
(Planning Guide - p. '9, modified) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



Eight kinds (brands) of ice cream 
were purchased at local store; 
-students tasted and rated each kind 
of ice cream as excellent, good, 
or fair on qualities of appearance, 
flavor, and texture. A Time 
magazine article was used as basis 
for discussion of nutritive value 
of ice cream. 



Students were very seriously 
involved as they compared 
rating sheets. Ice cream 
that rated best uas not the 
most expensive; great variety 
in quality and cost among the 
eight kinds was noted by stu- 
dents . 

As a result of this learning 
experience, students developed a 
questionnaire on consumer prob- 
lems uihich they used to conduct 
interviews (with other students). 
(Grade 9, Cambridge High and 
Latin School) 



OCCUPATIONS 
GENERALIZATION 

° When considering different occupations, various factors in- 
fluence* one's choice; personality, ability, education, income, 
and personal likes and dislikes are examples of such factors. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



° Using an Interest Check List pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Employment Security (see 
next page) Form #3100, students 
selected tuo occupations they 
wanted the most and then listed 
requirements they felt would be 
required to fill those jobs. 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 

° Students had to consider their 
own values, goals and resources 
to see if the job they chose .was 
suitable Tor them. Since this 
unit came near the close of the 
school year, students were 
helped in choosing the type of 
high school they might enter. 
(Grade 7 - Webster School) 



ERLC 
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NOTE: Tbio pages of six era reproduced here* 



Form 3100 THE COmONWEALTH OF HASSACHUSETTS 

Rev. 12-57 DIVISION OF EnPLOYHENT SECURITY 

INTEREST CHECK LI ST 



Name . DatB_ 

Address 



School 



Street City 
Name City 



It is important to all of us that u;e like our jobs, because, to succeed, u;e must 
be happy and interested in our u;ork. 

This interest Check List may help you decide what kinds of work you would like.. 
It indicates a broad range of activities which are found in most industries and occup 
tions in the United States today. 

Read and check each one of the statements carefully. If you think you would 
"like" to do this kind of activity, make a check under the "L"; if you "don^t like" 
the activity, make a under the "D"; if you are not certain whether you would like 
the activity or not, make a under the "?". 

After you have checked each activity, go back and double check at least 

three activities that you think you would most like to do. 

You may check an activity even if you do not have training or experience for it, 
if you think you would enjoy the work. If you check the "?" this shows you are uncer 
tain, either because you don't know enough about the activity or because you cannot 
make up your mind whether you like it or not. 

After you have filled out the Check List, the Counselor will go over your 
responses with you to help you discuss further your interests and jobs you would like 

Here are items about a wide variety of duties you might find in different jobs. 
All you have to do is indicate how you feel about that activity by placing a check 
under 

L Like 

? Uncertain 

D Dislike 



Sketch or paint pictures of 

people or objects. 
Create artistic designs 
Arrange objects or decorate 

to get pleasing effect. 
Carve objects from clay 

or stone 
Take photographs for use 

in advertising 



(0-Xl) 



Collect and analyze information 

about community problems. 
Advise people about their 

personal problems. 
Interview and counsel people 

about jobs or schooling. 
Conduct public opinion 

surveys. 
Conduct studies on 

economic problems. 

(0-X6.1 
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L ? 



D 



Sing aa a paid entertainer. 
Play a muaical instrument. 
Compoae or arrange muaic. 
Conduct an orchestra or 

band. 

(0-X2) 

write ahort atoriea or booka. 
Write articlea or booka to 

influence people 'a 

opiniona. 
Report events or actiuitiea. 
Edit or so-urite newa itema. 
Write TU ano radio acripta 

or playa. 

(0-X3) 

Act in a play. 
Dance claaaical or 

interpretative dancea. 
Comment on neus for 

radio and TU. 
Announce radio and T\l 

programa. 
Play profeaaional football, 

baseball or other aporta. 

(0-X4) 

Inatruct claasea of atudenta. 
Show othera how to play 

neu aporta or gamea. 
Select and catalogue 

booka and periodicala. 

(□-X6.0) 

Patrol foreat landa. 
Obaerwe and report 

weather conditiona. 
Explore and chart earth 'a 

cruat to locate gaa and 

oil depoaita. 

(0-.X7.3) 

Plan and deaign roada 

and bridgea. 
Deaign toola, machinea, 

and electric equipment. 
Pilot an airplane for a 

commercial line. 
Work out high-apeed 

computer problema uaing 
mathematica . 
Lay ou€ machinery and 
plan flow of work 
in a factory. 
Obaerve and plot light 
^laahea on radar acope 
,D report air traffic. 



ERlCD-x7r4) 



Direct traffic 
Enforce atate and national 
lawa. 

Direct fire fighting and 

prevention in factory. 
Inapect machinea and 

working conditiona to 

prevent accidenta. 

(0-X6-.2) 

Perform nursing dutiea 
in hoapital or home. 

Plake chemical or laboratory 
teata. 

Treat animala for injury or 

diaeaae. 
Prepare medicinea according 

preslcription. 
Conduct experimenta in 

propertiea of metala or 

other materiala. 
Do medical X-ray work. 
Plan meruja for hoapitala, 

achoola, or hotela. * 
(0-X7.0) 

Review and prepare financial 

atatementa for a company. 
Aaaiat clienta in obtaining 

legal righta. 
Purchaae auppliea for large 

firm. 

(0-X7.1) 

Make change and caah checka. 
Keep a aet of booka for a 

buaineaa concern. 
Type lettera and reporta. 
Take dictation in ahorthand. 
Keep inventory of material 

and equipment. 

(1-X2) 

Operate mimeograph 

machine. 
File reporta alphabetically. 
Sort and deliver lettera. 

(1-X4) 

Operate a telephone awitch- 

board. 
nake appointmenta and 

anawer telephone. 
Make collectiona from 

cuatomera. 
Direct cuatomera to proper 

departments in atore. 

(1-X5.0) 
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II. THE CONSUnER: HIS WANAGEWENT OF RESOURCES 



The decisions of consumers reflect differences in resource management 
as uiell as differences in v/alues and goals. One reason for this is the 
availability and/or scarcity of resources uhich affects the range of 
choice a consumer may hav/e« Good management of resources is required of 
consumers because resources are limited, uhile uants may be unlimited* 
The student should understand that different types or combinations of 
resources, both personal and environmental, may be used to increase his 
effectiveness in meeting his needs and wants. 



A. PERSONAL RESOURCES 

and/or 

B. ENl/IRO(\inE(\ITAL RESOURCES 



GENERALIZATION 

° Personal resources include energy, talent, ability and knowledge. 
(Planning Guide - p. 17) 



PRIMARY (K"4) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



Using a Survey of Community Re- ^ 
sources ( from the School Depart- 
ment , Cambridge , Mass •.) , students 
identified recreational facilities 
in their community and constructed 
a map of their location; then they 
discussed school and city assets 
Uihich are public resources avail- 
able to all citizens (consumers) • 



Students enjoyed talking about - 
the recreational facilities in 
their community. Teacher be- 
lieves this lesson helped to 
broaden their horizons. (Grade 3, 
Harrington School ) 



ERIC 
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C. TIWE 



GENERALIZATION 

° Time is a limited resource for each individual, (Planning Guide 
p. 22) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Using a Surv/ey 
sources (School 
Cambridge) , the 
charts shou/ing, 
liiay to Spend Sa 
either a specif 
money at all. 
vestigated neu; 
leisure sctivit 
enjoy. 



of Community Re- 
Department, 
class made 
"An Exciting 
turday" using 
ic sum or no 
Students in- 
kinds of 
ies they u/ould 



The children not only enjoyed 
this lesson, but reported back 
to the class u;ays in u/hich they 
spent their time on Saturday. 
(Grade 3, Harrington School) 



D. nONEY 

GENERALIZATION 

° noney is used in the United States today as a method of exchange 
for goods and services, rather than trading articles or bartering. 
(Planning Guide - p»25, modified) 

PRIflARY fK-4) 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Using overhead projector and 
transparencies, students dis- 
cussed generalization , cavemen 
and traders of the past and the 
reasons for trading, the imprac- 
ticability of trading today, and 
the reasons for the emergence of 
money in our history. 



Students demonstrated their un- 
derstanding of these concepts by 
filling out answers in their 
biorksheets. They also made 
"money" in the propaj:* denomina- 
tions and discussed hou; they might 
use it in the "play store" in 
class « (Grade 4, lilebster School) 
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nONEY (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° mhey is a medium of exchange and is used to obtain goods and 
services for producers as uell as for consumers. (Planning 
Guide - p. 25, modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S EWALUATIQN 



From their own experiences, 
students listed occasions when 
family members or friends were 
producers and stated the medium 
of exchange ; they also listed 
experiences of family and 
friends as consumers • 



Students were pleased 

with their new understandings 

of roles in the economic system 

both as producers and consumers 

as well as the interdependence 

of each group. (Grade 9, Cambridge 

High and Latin .School) 



GENERALIZATION 

° The consumer has a responsibility to the producer (or retailer) when 
buying on time - use of credit. (Planning Guide - p. 25, modified) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



Using copies oT conditional ' 
sales contracts, students anal- 
yzed written agreements contained 
in them. They discussed the 
rights of sellers (retailers) and 
the rights and responsibilities 
of buyers (consumers). They 
learned that only conditions 
written into contract are hon- 
ored. 



Students gained new awareness 
regarding sales contracts; they 
realized that "the proper use of 
credit can make a person more 
responsible; for example, in 
signing a sales contract for items 
bought on installment plan, one 
has to accept not only agreement 
to pay for item, but also to main- 
tain it in good condition.** 
(Grade 9, Cambridge High and Latin 
School) 



III. THE CONSUPIER AND THE ECONOPIIC 3YSTEP1 



The Bconomic system is an organized method for making and marketing 
goods and services to solv/e the problem of wants and needs of a society. 
The marketplace is an allocation of resources and is interdependent upon 
human services , government regulations and busi'ness operations'. The 
consumer has a direct role to play as uorker, citizen and user of goods 
and services by understanding basic economic principles. 



A. STRUCTURE AND OPERATION OF OUR SYSTEPq 



GENERALIZATION 

° Production, distribution and consumption are components/parts of 
our economic system that satisfy basic needs for food, (clothing 
and shelter). (Planning Guide - p. 30, modified) 

PRIMARY (K-4) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



After discussing production ° 
and distribution of food - using 
oooklet "Where Ue Get Our Food", 
National Dairy Council, 1967 - 
children wrote and illustrated sto- 
ries using cartoon strip format. 
(See ectachment.) 



This was an exciting activity 
for the class. After developing 
their cartoons, these uere 
shared with the class; Btudents 
voted on the best ones to be 
placed on bulletin board. 
(Grade 3, Fitzgerald School) 



ERIC 
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STRUCTURE AND OPERATION OF EC0N0P1ICS SYSTEM 3A 



LEARNING ACTIVITY - 3rd Grade - Fitzgerald School 

After studying principles of food marketing in consume^" education, children 
were asked to draw a cartoon describing what they had leerned^ Here is what 
Plonica produced: 



T 





00 



>?a totems 



7. 





ERIC 
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A. STRUCTURE AND OPERATION OF OUR 5Y5TEH (continued) 



GENERALIZ A TION 

° Consumers need to be responsible for exercising intelligent 
choices, because their income is limited relativ/e to their 
desires. (Planning Guide - p. 30) 



IWTERHEDIATE (5-8) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 

The class was inwolwed in a mon- 
ey raising project for "class 
day" . After inwestigating the 
sales literature of four dif fer- 
. ent i,.Bndy companies (Kathryn 
Beech Candies , Hrs . Le Lands 
Kitchens, Chocolate Co. of Am- 
erica, and Sc'hultze's Candies), 
students' compared the literature 
to see if they wanted a candy 
sale, and which company offered 
the most for the money; they 
compared the companies as to 
amount of information giwen, 
price per box, and weight per 
box; they considered the "fringe 
benefits" (prizes, labels, form 
letters, etc.), method of pay- 
ment (prepaid or charge), profit 
per box of candy, and whether to 
purchase direct from candy whole 
saler. They discovyer'ed that two 
of the ''companies" had the same 
address ! 



TEACHIR'5 El/ALUATION 



Class ' decided to sell pennants 
that they would make themselwes 
as it would be more profitable! 
(Grade 8, Webster School) 
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A. STRUCTURE AND OPERATION OF OUR SYSTEPI (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 



Structure of sconomic system is built on production, distribution 
and consumption of goods and services. (Planning Guide - p. 30) 



INTERPIEDIATE (5-6) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



As a money raising project for ^ 
their *'class day", the students 
decided to construct small pen- 
nants out of felt with the let- 
ter "lii" to represent the school, 
and then to sell them for 100 at 
the student-faculty basketball 
game. This project inv/olv/ed 
purchasing the materials, assem- 
bling the pennants, and then sell- 
ing them. Using resources in the . 
area (sales personnel in seuersl 
stores in Central Square, Cam- 
bridge), some of the students vol- 
unteered to adv/ance the money for 
fabric, others listed fiv/e stores 
and shopped for comparative prices. 
Students compared purchase price 
per yard and price per pre-cut 
piece at each store. One sales 
person helped the students by lay- 
ing out the felt squares to cov/er 
a yard so they could see hou; many 
were in a yard and could tell the 
cost. The class assembled the 
pennants, considered cost of material, 
their cwn time to make the items, 
and the demand for the pennants 
and agreed to charge 100. 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



"ExcjBllant shopping (consumer) 

experience!" Alt^nougn class 

had ''many problems, as distributors, 

all became v/ery inv/olv/ed. They 

work best when doing a project 

of this type," (Grade 8, Webster 

School) 



ERIC 
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A. STRUCTURE AM D OPERATI DM OF OUR SYSTEM (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° The poor pay more in their neighborhood than do the middle class 
and (more) affluent in theirs - ^'wide income disparity in our 
economic system has an effect on consumer needs". (Planning 
Guide - p. 30, modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



Students ware assigned differ- 
ent areas of the city (Cam- 
bridge) as iijell as surrounding 
communities to investigate 
prices for specific items and 
also costs for school lunches 
(Lexington and Cambridge). Af- 
ter collecting this data, they 
returned to class for evaluation 
session. Outside speakers in- 
cluding store representatives 
came to the class to discuss 
the problem. 



Students felt this learning ex- 
perience was worthwhile. In this 
particular study, results showed 
that in fact prices in the "afflu- 
ent area" were higher "by a con- 
siderable degree" than those in 
lower income areas. Class then 
began to discuss the validity of 
concept such as "the rich pay 
more and should they?" 
(Grade 12, Cambridge High and 
Latin School) 



C. ROLE OF GOl/ERNPIENT 



GENERALIZATION 

° Federal and state regulatory agencies represent and protect the 
Interests of consumers. (Planning Guide - p. 38) 



PRIMARY (K-4) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



ERLC 



Using a textbook, "Communities ° 
and Social Needs", and the weekly 
newspaper, Cambridge Chronicle, 
students listed and discussed gov- 
ernment services available in Cam- 
bridge and in Plassachusects; they 
also talked about how tax money is 
used and what would happen to a "Town 
without taxes". " -26- 



Although this lesson developed 
several new and unfamiliar con- 
cepts, children were interested 
and demonstrated new awareness 
of their own community. (Grade 3, 
Harrington School) 
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C. ROLE or GOVERIMPIENT (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Iridiv/iduala haua a raaponsibiiity to support gov/arnment services 
through taxes luhich may be a necessary evil to some citizens. 
(Planning Guide - p. 38, modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EVALUATION 

Using materialii from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, a list of 
income tax terms, and crossu/ord 
puzzle, students completed in- 
dividual tax forms (1040 and 
1040A) for themselves and for a 
family of three. 



This unit proved to be a diffi- 
cult one for students in this 
level (grade 9). When discus- 
sion bias limited to simple prob- 
lems and crpssuiord puzzle exer- 
cise, thay shou/ed interest and 
evidence of learning. (Grade 
9, Cambridge High and Latin 
School) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Consumer Information is a must for consumer protection under lau; 
and consumer protection laws are functions of government. 
(Planning Guide - p. 38, modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



(Spread over the year) 
Use of free leaflets from the Of- 
fice of the Attorney General 
UNSOLICITED GOODS BY MAIL— 
BAIT AND SWITCH SELLING- 
GUARANTEES— PURCHASING A USED 
CAR— COST or BUYING ON CREDIT- 
HARASSING AND DECEPTIVE PRAC- 
TICES—PURCHASE-LOANS. 
Demonstration Courtroom Hearings 
in class. 

Consumer Seminar. Filing legis- 
lation by students. 



"I never knew!" Knowledge is c 
guide for acting; a guide for the 
present and the future. There is 
a need for continual scrutiny of 
the relation of government and 
^ig business with the 211 rnillion 
American consumers of which the 
atudent is one important member. 
(Grade 12, Rindge Technical School). 
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€• ROLE OF G0UER[\1P^ENT (continued) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



" Resources included: 

Materials from State Attorney 
General's Department, State House, 
Boston, Plass. , v.g. , "Consumer 
Fraud Is Not A Dirty Trick, It's 
Against The Lay'*. . • 
Speakers from the A.G.'s Office, 
La'ajyers ^jjith Consumer eKpertise, 
Neuis media, and community stores* 



GEIMERALIZATIOIM 

° Taxation is an inv/oluntary method of payment to local, state and 
federal government for services deemed necessary and the U.S. 
budget for the fiscal year 1974 has a meaningful bearing on 
taxpayers, young and old, now and later. (Planning Guide - p. 38, 
modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



ERIC 



(Spread over four- months) ° 
Direct exposure tp income, tex 
forms. Of what practical and 
necesi..arv import? niilions of 
people inVblv/ed, including the 
students, now. Use of tax ta- 
bles and schedules. filling out 
Individual Income TwX Returns 
1040 and 1040-A. St^pporting 
schedules, definitions, tax 
problems, puzzle from Teacher's 
Guide. Consumer Seminar. 
Filing legislation by. students. 
Resource Materials Used: 
News media. Consumer Confer-jnce 
Telephone "Hot-line" to Inte^Tnal 
Revenue Service et al. (Soci-^J- 
Security Administration, Dept% 
of Health, Education and \i}elf^J.ei 
Legal Aid). 

"Teaching Taxes Program" with stu- 
dent texts, "Understanding Taxes", 
Teacher's Guide & enlarged Forms 
1040 and 1040-A; Sound Filmstrip, 
YOUR TAX DOLLAR, N.Y. Times 
Field Agent from S.S.A. 

-28- 



"Something useful done in class 
for me and my family, i.e., the 
filling out of Federal & State 
income tax forms." Analysis of 
relationship of taxation with 
the running of lives; how the * 
Federal & State governments al- 
locate money. 

F.I.C.A. Its meaning now and 
later for me and my current fam- 
ily and my family in the future. 
(Grade 12, Rindge Technical School) 



C. ROLE OF GOl/ERNWENT (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Taxation is an inv/oluntary method of payment to the government for 
services daemed necessary. Taxes in the U.S. are set up so the 
middle classes are forced to carry the burden while the rich hav/s 
loopholes and ::onces3ions. (planning Guide - p. 38, modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



To prove the validity or falsity 
of the generalization, students 
decided to investigate how rich 
and poor manage the taxing 
of their mcney. They completed 
tax forms using poor, middle in- 
come, and affluent figures, tak- 
ing the appropriate deductions. 
They also went out into the com- 
munity to interview business 
firms and corporation personnel 
to find out their feelings re/ 
tax concessions. In addition, 
thsy interviewed city and town 
leaders to determine why a mun- 
icipality would grant conces- 
sions to a corporation. Outside 
speakers added to the community 
experience* 



because there was so much actual 
"doing", students anjoyed the 
series of lessons on taxation. 
Many new concepts sprang up during 
our discussions, from differing 
philosophies like "ability to 
pay" etc. to a society without 
taxes. (Grade 12, Cambridge 
High and Latin School) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Consumers have the protection of federal and state agencies 

(through legislation) against unfair practices and they have ths 
responsibility to support these laws, (planning Guide - p. 38, 
modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



ERIC 



Two lawyers spoke to class on 
procedures for registering com- 
plaints and cited typical un- 
fair practices used by some 
business firms. In a field work 
(continued on next page) 
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Students displayed new awareness 
to the classroom reports 'jnich 
had been unknown to them before 
this exposure. (Grade 12, Cambridge 
High and Latin School) 
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C. ROLE OF GOl/ER(\l!^EI\IT (continued) 



SECONDARY (9-12) (continued) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



assignment in the community, 
students investigated retail 
practices uhich they felt uare 
unfair. These reports uere 
then shared in the classroom. 
[Materials for student resource 
included pamphlets from the 
Consumer Protection Div/ision 
of the Attorney General's 
Office (state House, Boston)* 
Lawyers provided class uiith 
copies of ''Did You Buy A 
Lemon?" 



D. ROLE OF THE C01MSUP1ER 



GENERALIZATION 

° Intelligent consumers make use of comparison shopping techniques 
for better buymanship - price variance between items may or may 
not be justified. (Planning Guide - p. 41, modified) 

SECONDARY (9-12) 

. LEARNING EXPERIENCE * TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



Using local newspapers and shop- ° 
ping in local supermarkets, stu- 
dents chose one consumer product 
to investigate; they compared var- 
ious ways to buy the item, sizes 
available, and types of store to 
determine the most economical 
purchase. 



In general, students seemed very 
interested and were surprised to 
find significant price differences. 
However, some students found it 
difficult to get to a number of 
supermarkets so variety of resources 
was lacking in some instances. 
(Grade 9, Cambridge High and Latin 
School) 



ERIC 
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D. ROLE OF THE CONSUMER (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Market conditions influence indivyidual and family purchases. 
What can be the effect of a consumer boycott on rising meat 
prices, for example? 

SECONDARY (9-12 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



Using Boston newspapers (Globe 
and Herald-American) and Time 
Magazine , students participated 
in a class debate on two topics: 

(1) I will, or will not partici- 
pate in this week's boycott, and 

(2) the boycott will be temporary 
or permanent. 



Issue was "hot" - "relevant" 
student's participation was good. 
Beliewe that the small margin of 
profit which supermarkets oper- 
ate under should be more fully 
explored as well as the condi- 
tions under which farmers work; 
also the interplay of supply and 
demand needs to be explored. 
(Grade 9, Cambridge High and 
Latin School) 
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lU. THE CQNSUnER AND HASS COmUNICATTONS 



nedia is all around us. The student needs to be able to distinguish 
between various forms of communication: television, radio, print, com- 
puter, data retrieval systems, among others. As a consumer he should 
also be aware of the influences of both indirect programming and advor- 
tisements as sources of information, means of motivation, and shapers of 
values. 



A. PRIHARY PURPOSES 



GENERALIZATION 

° Characteristics of media advertising are motivational, highly 
competitive and monetary. (Planning Guide - p. 47) 



PRIMARY 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



To stimulate awareness, children ' 
listene.d to commercials on ra- 
dio and TV at home; they decided 
what phrases and slogans made 
one want to buy a product. In a 
game situation, each student 
made a cassette recording of his 
"own** product without mentioning 
specific brand name. Class mem- 
bers then listened to the tape 
and tried to guess the name of 
the product. 

Using daily newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and TV, children 
told how they would like to 
spend a specific amount of money. 
They made a chart showing the 
different choices of everyone 
in the class. 



Children became highly motivated 
and gained new awareness of how 
advertising persuades through 
the emotions. (Grade 3, Fitz- 
gerald School) 
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PRinARY PURPOSES (continued) 



PRIMARY (continusd) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER >S EVALUATION 



°' Using magazines, their classroom ° 
"store", paper and crayons, chil- 
dren cut out "ada" for a collage. 
Discussion then centered on their 
choices of the ads, their reasons 
for choice, and u;hich ads made 
them u;ant to buy the product. 
Then, children constructed their 
ob/n ads and slogans for the 
"store". 



The children completed this as- 
signment in one lesson - 50 min. 
They finished their own ads in 
spare time and hung them around 
their "store" which they had 
constructed. They understood 
the concept "How advertisements 
affect buying as illustrated in 
their drawings." (Grade 4, 
lilebster School) 



GENERALIZATION 



Information provided by industry through "want ads" can be a 
resource for help in making consumer choices. (Planning Guide - 
p. 47, modified) 



PRIHARY (K-4 ) 
ifEARNING EXPERIENCE 



Using telephones supplied by 
Telephone Company, children 
answered want ads in the lo- 
cal newspaper. 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Very enjoyable. Children highly 
motivated by use of telephones. 
(Grade 3, Fitzgerald School) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Information provided by agencies through mass communications 
including advertising, can be a resource to assist in making 
consumer choices. (Planning Guide - p. 47) 



INTERMEDIATE (5-6) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Using ^television and radio adver- 
tising on tape and record player 
for background music, students 
listed the kinds of information 
heard in the advertised messages. 



An exciting and motivating ex- 
perience for students; they now 
want to make their own ads on 
tape and evaluate them. This we 
plan to do. (Grade 7, Harrington 
School) 
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A. PRimRY PURPnqrg (continuGd) 



GENERALIZATION 




SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING FXPFRTTMrr 



TEACHER'S EUAI llflTinM 
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After atudying. nGwapaper and maga- « 
zina "ads", tape rgcordings of TU 
and radio commBrciala, tapes of 
childran testifying on dangerous 
toys bafora Sanata Committee 
(Vital History Caesette, Teachers 
Resource Center, Cambridge) and 
math exercises on intuitive and 
deductive reaaoning, students 
discussed intellectual and emo- 
tional aspects of persuasion; 
they constructed booklets which 
Identified advertising techniques, 
analyzing ads which mre informa- 
tive, and those which were not 
helpful. Students then listened 
to rapid dictation of common 
products and wrote the firet brand 
name that came to their minds. 
Results were tabulated and eval- 
uated in terms of maximum appeal 
and in terms of limited market. 
Other Reeource materials used: 
Chanoino Times Educational SerwirQ 
How to Read Guarantees 
How to Read Warrantees 
How to Read Labels 
The Consumer 

Problems of American Society 
aeries, Washington Sq. Press '69. 
Excellent for current and urban 
situation (i.e. Does Adv. help or 
hinder the consumer? Days with 
Simplico in N.Y.- A Shirt for Juan 
Navarro - Better Deal for Negro 
Shoppers) 

Let the SelTpr Ro...aT..., jgmes Bishop 

Mot War on the Conaumer. Ed. David Sanford 

This Is Advertising, James Playsted Wood 
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High degree of interest was 
shown by students in this 
learning experience. Results 
of quiz showed considerable 
learning had taken place. 
(Grade 9, Cambridge High 4 Latin 
School) 



PRTWARY PURPOSE (continuad) 



HENERALIZATION . 

Guide - p. 47, modified) 



I FARNING EXPERIENC E 

Following background information 
giuen in lecture, students were 
aseigned research projects which 
included advertising dssign, au- 
diences, impact of TU on consu- 
mers, and the advertising ap- 
proaches used on TV. They par- 
ticipated in a culminating pro- 
ject in which they drew up an 
advertisement from initial idea 
to final layout. Resource mater- 
ials included TU media, newspa- 
pers, magazines, a C.B.S. TU 
program "Advertising and The Con- 
sumer:, Advertising text (Irwin 
Series). The SupermarkBtj rra£, 
Jennifer Cross. 



TrAPHFR'R EUALUATION 

Student response to this one par- 
ticular aspect of curriculum ex- 
cellent because of relevance 
and practicability. 

Motivation to learning experiences to 
do outside projecte collecting and 
analyzing ads effort minimal. 
Discussion and role play of programs 
(ads) excellent especially "Is 
advertising neceesarf in our econ- 
omy from point of view of consumer, 
advertiser, TV industry 
Conclusion of study 
Students realize the importance of 
advertising and especially the role 
that it plays in the economy. 
Overall comment : ' 

Most realize this was incorporated 
into a years curriculum 
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A. PRIMARY PURPOSES (continued) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Although charactariatica of advertiaing are moti\/ationalf highly 
competiti\/e and monetary, information provided through maaa com- 
munications and by local retailara can be a resource to help con- 
aumers in making choices* (Planning Guide - p. 47, modified) 



SECONDARY (9-12) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S E\/ALUATION 



Using materials from magazines, ° 
newspapers and textbook (General 
Buaineas-chapters 38-40, and 
Gregg book), students studied a 
product of his own choice* 
Theae choicea were diacusaed in 
claaa* Following these lessons, 
two tests were given to evaluate 
learnings* (See below) 



Although atudenta were alow to 
respond on firat day, progresa 
was aeen and intereat waa atim- 
ulated aa leaaona progreaaed* 
(Grade 9, Cambridge and Latin 
School) 



Answer these questions ae^ completely and honeatly as poaaible; do not make up 
anawera* 

1* What difference does it make to you if consumer pricea continue to increaae? 

2* Name two thinga you have bought directly aa a reault of advertiaing* Uhat 
type of advertising? What was said or ahown in the advertiaement which made 
you want the product? Ufere you sstisfied with the product? Why or why not? 

3* Name one poor choice you hava made when purchaaing a product. Why waa it a 
poor choice? 

4* On whst do you spend most of your money? 

5* Name one of your spending habits you would like to change* How would you do it? 

6* Name a store in which you like to shop* Why? 

7* Name a atora in which you don't like to shop* Why? 

8* What makea a particular retailer whom you know aa a "reputable dealer"? What 

ia the advantage of doing buaineaa with him? 
9* Name 2 products in your home which have a guarantee* 
10* Name 2 brand names which you use and tell why* 
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CONTRIBUTING INFLUENCES 



GENERALIZATION 

° • The price consumers pay for goods and services includes promotional 
costs such as advertising, packaging, as uell as costs related to 
stocks and supplies and security, (Planning Guide - p, 50, modified) 



PRIMARY (K-4) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



A walking field trip to Zayres 
at Fresh Pond Shopping Center, 
Cambridge, Talks by security 
manager and store manager mnd 
tours of various departments , 
stockroom, "charge computer 
seruice", and security ser- 
vice. 



Children learned new vocabulary. 
Wonderful! Culminating activity - 
Ue had discussed "operating a 
store" etc. Children made list 
of questions before going - all 
relating to previous discussions 
and consumer education studies. 
They uere delighted to have ques- 
tions answered. 

One of the children suggested ue 
all pick up litter on the uay 
home, (Grade 3, Fitzgerald School) 



GENERALIZATION 



Advertising plays an important role in our economy, affecting 
the price structure, media involvement and ultimately the con- 
sumer. (Planning Guide - p. 50, modified) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



Students gathered advertise- 
ments from newspaper and maga- 
zines to answer question "Why 
do we use media?" "Importance 
of advertising" 
Factual knowledge included: 
history - types of advertising-; 
sourcBS of advertising; impor- 
tance of advertising; how adver- 
tising is done. 
Students made advertisements 
according to the needs they were 
trying to fulfill. 



TEACHER'S EVALUATION 



Reaction by students favorable, 
especially concerning the media and 
advertising. New concept - dialogue 
using TV commercials between hus- 
band and wife (classic comedy). 
Students made own advertisements 
for display of course offering. 
(Grade 12, Cambridge High and Latin 
School) 
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C. CONSUnER RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



GENERALIZATION 

° Conaumera have a reaponaibility to underatand how buainesa and 
induatry uae media to promote their gooda and services; they 
alao need to underatand their righta and reaponaibilitiea as they 
are affected by the media. 



INTERMEDIATE (5-B ) 
LEARNING EXPERIENCE 



Studenta u/ere given a page of 
the Globe neu/apaper and asked 
to pick out one article that re- 
lated to conaumer education. 
They gave a ahort oral aummary 
to the claaa. They cut the ar- 
ticle out and put it on the con- 
aumer corner display. 
The atudenta read aeveral arti- 
clea to determine if they were . 
able to apply them to consumer 
education. Thia made it necea- 
aary to define conaumer. 
Each article brought aeveral new 
topica of diacuaaion. - For ex. 
price of meat; meat boycott; food 
a tamps. 

Aa a reaource for the claaa, 
**Conaumer Corner'* diaplay waa 
aet up in the home economica 
room. It contained: Consumer 
Leaflet 1-B (Attorney General'a 
Office), Clippinga from Boa ton 
Globe , The iiJeakandar Newspaper 
a free conaumer publication 
iiJeekly - 614 Plass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Maaa., Dole Publ. Co. 

\ 



TEACHER'S El/ALUATION 



As a reault of theae experiencea 
several studenta brought in paat 
copiea of the conaumer paper - 
The Weekender . They can eaaily 
obtain it free in local atorea, 
and uae it at home. 
Studenta liked the poom that waa 
on the conaumer corner board. 

iiJorkera earn it. 

Spend thrifta burn it, 

Bankera lend it, 

li/omen spend it. 

Forgers fake it, 

Taxea take it. 

Dying leavea it, 

Heira receive it. 

Thrifty save it, 

niaera crave it, r. 

Robbara aeize it. 

Rich increaae it. 

Gamblers lose it, 

I could use it. 

Author Unknown 
This waa a good introduction to 
consumer education. It had an 
open atructure which makea it easy 
to pick up atudent intereata as 
they come up. (Grade 8, debater 
School) 
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CONSUMER RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES (continuBd) 



GENERALIZATION 

° Consumers have a rasponsibility to contributa to tha accountabil- 
ity of the media by communicating their concerns to appropriate 
agencies of government. (Planning Guide - p. 53, modified) 

SECONDARY (9-12) 

LEARNING EXPERIENCE TEACHER'S EVALUATION 

° Using TV, radio, newspapers and ° Students became more auare of 

magazine advertising and text- advertising pitfalls and their 

book ( General Business for Every - own role as rasponsible consu- 

day Living, chapters 38-39-40 mers. They completed the as- 

(Unit 8- Aids and Protection for signed work with considerable 

Consumers) students answered interest, (Grade 9, Cambridge 

questions from textbook. High and Latin School) 
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C.I>T,Y. REUIEliJ OF PLANNING GUIDE 



One of the objectives for field testing the Planning Guide (see Ob- 
jectives, p. 2 of this Supplement) uas to involve a community support 
group to recommend revisions that relate to use of the Guide in an urban 
school system. Because C.I.T.Y. is a community based educational pro- 
gram, its staff uas asked to make this contribution. 

C.I.T.Y. C^ommunity I^nteraction Jhrough Y^outh, a federally funded 
school without ualls educational program, (HEW Title III monies) is a 
functional part of the Cambridge Public School System. A cooperative 
arrangement provides for 25^ of C.I.T.Y. 's student population to come 
from Brookline High School, another urban system. Of the 87 participa- 
ting students in grades 9-12, at least 1S% are physically handicapped. 
A balance of age, aex, background and level of academic achievement of 
these students reflects both Cambridge and Brookline Communities. Aca- 
demic credit is granted by the students' "home" school. 

C.I.T.Y. students take two courses in their High Schools and spend 
the balance of their time in the community taking courses taught by es- 
tablished professionals at their place of business; doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen, occupational educators serve as "Learning Coordinators" 
under the supervision of C.I.T.Y. staff. 

C.I.T.Y. staff who reviewed tha Planning Guide were Mrs. Erna Ballantine, 
Director, James Elliott, Learning Manager and Deborah Ellis, Instructional 
Coordinator. Here are their observations: 

1. In general, the four basic content areas of the Planning Guide - 
The Consumer: His Values and Goals, The Consumer: His Management 
of Resources, The Consumer and The Economic System, and The Consu- 
mer and Mass CommunicatLons - can be applied to urban consumer edu- 
cation. 

2. Many of the learning activities in the Guide are not related to ^ 
problems of poor white and black urban youth in particular; these 

activities are too far removed from the realities of inner city 
living. For example, the Suggested Learning Experiences in Manage- 
ment of Resources Money (p. 29 in Planning Guide), "Describe the 
steps in setting up a plan for managing a teenager's income", and 
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"List things to consider in evaluating a teenager's budget" are ir- 
relevant to students who have no income and who cannot find work. 
3. Examples of ways in which certain of the suggested Learning Experi- 
ences might be modified are: 

a. On Ualues and Goals - Health and Safety (p. 9 in the Planning 
Guide), include as guest speakers representatives from Associ- 
ation of nassachusetts Consumers, dassachusetts Welfare Rights 
Organization, Farm Workers Groups on the safety of workers, and 
Trade and Labor Unions. 

b. The Economic System - Structure and Operation (p. 30 in the Plan- 
ning Guide), add to generalization - "Consumers need to be respon- 
sible for intelligent choices" and need to understand selective 
purchasing. 

c. The Economic System - Structure and Operation (p. 32 in the Plan- 
ning Guide) change "Use for example cotton from field to .«^hirt", 
to "Use for example oil from well to gasoline." 

d. The Economic System - Structure and Operation of Our System 

(P. 34 in the Planning Guide) in place of "Buy stocks on paper, 
using S1»000. etc.", develop new Learning Experiences oh 

(1) investigating bonds to finance public schools and 

(2) investigating^methods of obtaining bail bonds. 

e. The Economic System - Honey in Our Economic System (p. 36 in the 
Planning Guide) develop new Learning Experiences related to 
charge accounts, lunch slips to show the negative as well as the 
positive aspects of credit. 

f. nass Communications - Consumer Rights and Responsibilities (p. 54 
of the Planning Guide) add to Suggested Learning Experiences - 
Find examples of political advertising and evaluate these. 

g. Plass Communications - Consumer Rights and Responsibilities (p. 55 
in the Planning Guide) add a new objective. .. .The student will... 
develop an understanding of information and motivation in ad- 
vertising through examination of examples of media advertising. 
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C,I,T,Y, CLEARINGHOUSE FILES 



To maintain comrnunication between C.I.T.Y. staff, the 
community and the schools is the purpose of these files. 

"This Pile contains information and resources not intended 
for the exclusive use of C.I.T.Y. staff and associates but rather 
for the community-at-large. Any information that has come our 
way we are willing to share (including information about C.I.T.Y.). 
Materials are added to this file daily." 



For further information - contact 

nrs. Althea Merchant 
Information Supervisor 

Mrs. Erna Ballantine 
Director 



Community Interaction Through Youth 
657 Massachusetts Av/enue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
Telephone 617-876-0480 



C.I.T.Y. CLEARINGHOUSE FILE CONTENTS 



American Trial Lawyer's Association 
Administrative Careers Program 
Avon Home 
Art. 

Black Artists Union 

Cambridge Community Center 

Cambridgeport Problem Center 

Careers 

C.E.O.C# 

Churches 

Civil Rights~U.S. Commission 
Education 
Alcoholics 

Case studies of Parkway and Metro Programs 

Belmont, Mass. 

Chicago, 111. 

Woodstock Center, III 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Philadelphia 
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Rhode Island 
l/ermont 

Washington , D.C. area 
Worcester, Mess. 
Other alternative programs 
Watertown Home Bese School 
Rindge Achievement Classes 
High School in the Community, New Haven 
New Articles (folder with clippings) 
Compulsory Education 
Administration 
Educational Newsletters 

Washington Area Free School 
The Cambridge Communicator 
Center Peace 

The School Administrator 
The Carel 
PNAC notes 

Northeaster — the Unschool Corp. 
Employment Opportunities 
Environment Action Groups 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
Health Careers 
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C.KTtY, CLEARINGHOUSE FILE CONTENTS (continued) 



Health-Education-liielfare Dept. Bulletins 
Independent Study Project 
Identity Cards 
Indians 

Joint Strategy and Action Committee 
Junior League of Boston 
Land Development Coalition 
r-lalik Hakim 

nassachusetts Rehabilitation Commission 
Massachusetts Women's Political Caucus 
n. B.C. B.C. 
Hedia 

T.U. 

Radio 

Newspapers 
Mental Health 
Minority Rights 
Muslims 

National Guard 

National Organization for Women 

Network Conference 

Network Mailouts 

Police 

Prisons 

Public Policy 

Public Safety Department 

Puerto Rican Community 

Recreation 

Aswalos House 

Cambridge Center for Adult Education 
S.U.B. Workshops 



Regional Network Exchanges 
School Publications 

Cambridge 

Lexington 

Brookline 

Medford 

Newton 

Cambridge High L^tin 
Schools Without Walls Network 
California 
Connecticut 
Illinois 

Massachusetts (Amherst) 
Maine 

Rhode Island 
Spanish-speaking People 
Status of Women 
Supportiv/e Network 
Vocations for Social Change 
Women's Liberation 
. The World Council of Churches 
World Goodwill 
Y.M.C.A. 
Y.W.C.A. 

Young Women's Leadership Development Program 
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PRELII^INARY RESEARCH FINDINGS 
FROn 

PRE-TEST - POST-TEST INSTRUMENTS 

Stevyen L. Diamond, Research Associate 
Marketing Science Institute 



As part of the Consumer Education Pilot Project in Cambridge, a 
series of tests were deweloped to evyaluate students' progress before 
and after completing the course. These tests sought to ascertain ini- 
tial lewels of competence in each of four consumer education topic areas — 
Consumer Values and Goals, Management of Consumer Resources, The Economic 
System, and Mass Communications — and to measure changes in understanding 
after completion of the course. In addition, a series of four questions 
relating to students' attitudes toward business and toward the process of 
being a consumer were included to provide a rough measure of attitudinal 
changes. This paper briefly describes the instruments and methodology used 
in field testing, highlights the findings of the tests, and provides conclu- 
sions and recommendations for future consumer education and testing programs. 

Methodology 

The field testing procedure was based on a simple pre and post-test 
measure of students' attitudes, skills and knowledge as consumers. Two 
different tests of equal length and similar levyels of difficulty were de- 
wised for each of three age groups — elementary, junior high and senior 
high school leuels. Within each classroom, half the class was giuen one 
('*A") test and the other half was givyen a second ("B") test in January, 
prior to receivying any consumer education training. About two-thirds (227) 
of the total sample of 351 students were tlien givyen consumer education 
training while the other third (124) were not. In May, after all consumer 
education activyities were completed, all students received a post-test — 
the opposite ("A" or "B*0 vyersion from their pre-test form. -The test, de- 
sign, then, consisted of three groups — elementary, junior high, and high 
school — taking tests in different orders — A-B or B-A — with or without 
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consumer education training — "consumer education" or "control" groups: 



TABLE 1 
FIELD TESTING DESIGN 



Elementary 



Junior High 



High School 



(A-B 

( 

(B-A 

(A-B 
( 

(B-A 

(A-B 

( 

(B-A 



Consumer 
Education 


Control 
Group 




(25) 


C21^ 




(27) 


(2D) 


(47) 


(29) 


(22) 


(51) 


(32) 


(14) 


(46) 


(58) 


(24) 


(82) 


(56) 


(23) 


(79) 


(227) 


(124) 


(351) 



(Sample sizes are included in Parentheses) 
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The consumer- education related content for each of the six tests 
was different, and in no instance was the same question included in both 
an A and B test for the same age lev/el. Therefore, each student uas being 
tested on a different series of items in the pre and post-tests, and no 
carry-over effects could influence the results. 

Each test did, houeuer, cov/er similar subject areas. Questions 
were drawn from the "Planning Guide for Consumer Education . . . Grade 
K-12", (Home Economics Department, Framingham State College, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, August 1972) with equal emphasis placed on the Guide's four 
topic headings — The Consumer: His l/alues and Goals; The Consumer: His 
Management of Resources; The Consumer and the Economic System; and TKe 
Consumer and Mass Communications. Thus, the elementary tests each con- 
tained 16 consumer education questions, 4 from each topic area; the junior 
high tests each include 6 items from each topic area; and the high school 
tests each include 8 items per topic area# Differences in test length were 
designed to allow each test at each lewel to be completed in approximately 
the same time frame (15^20 minutes) and to awoid clouding tests results 
with a fatigue factor from excessive questioning. All items were of a mul- 
tiple choice nature. 
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In addition to the consumer education content, 4 multiple choice 
items were . included in each of the 6 questionnaire forms. Thesa items, 
standardized throughout, uere designed to measure the effect of age and 
of consumer education on attitudes touard business and touard being a 
consumer. 

Findings 

The results of the tests suggest that uhile test order (A~B and 
B-A) played a significant role in determining pre-to-post test improve- 
ment, neither test series (elementary, junior high and high school) nor 
test group (consumer education and control) b^ themselwes were signifi- 
cant in effecting improwement • When the interaction of test series and 
test group is considered in an analysis of wariance test, howewer, the. 
effect is significant at the 96.1^ leuel: 



TABLE 2 

jviEAN POST/PRE TEST C0N5UP1ER RDUCATIQM SCORE* 







TEST C 


ROUP 








Consumer 
Education 


Control 
Group 




TEST 


Elementary 


1.077 


1.232 


1.155 


SERIES 


□unior High 


1.242 


0.838 


1.040 




High School 


1.218 


1.369 


1.294 



*These scores are computed by taking the ratio of percentage of post- 
test correct answers to the percentage of pre-test correct answers. 

The table suggests that the control groups at the elementary and high 
school levyels improvyed their performance more than the consumer educa- 
tion groups did. At the junior high lewel, howevyer, the performance of 
the consumer education group improvyed by 24.2% while the control group^s 
performance dropped by 16.2%. 
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The follouiing table presents the test results in more detail: 



TABLE 3 

NEAN ADJUSTED CONSUMER EDUCATION- TEST SCGRES ^ 
Consumer Education Group Control Groug^ 











Pre- 
test 


Post- 
test 






Pre- 
test 


Post- 
test 




Elementary 


A-B** 


52.53 


52.94 


Elementary 


A-B 


38.52 


39.07 


Test 




B-A 




53.82 


50.69 




B-A 


42.94 


48.28 


Series 


Junior High 


A-B 




53.35 


59.67 


Junior High 


A-B. 


45.42 


31.73 


and 




B-A 




-52^61 


48.32 




B-A 


38,25 


39.22 


Order 


High School 


A-B 




46.31 


51.45 


High School 


A-B 


42.10 


47.05 






B-A 




45.25 


48.64 




B-A 


46.41 


56.03 . 








(227) 


51.44 

(227) 






42.58 

(124) 


43.96 

(124) 



*A11 scores hawe been adjusted so that the mean for all 6 tests is equal 
(47.91). This has the effect of standardizing test series and order 
differences to allow for clearer focusing on pre-post and consumer ed- 
ucation - control group differences*. 

**The "A-B^^ code refers to the order tests were taken. Thus, '^Elementary 
A-B" for the consumer education group should be read, "The mean • pre-tsst 
score on the 'B' test was 52.94." 

***Composite pre and post-test means are weighted by cell sizes. 

These results suggest that the consumer education group demonstrated con- 
siderably more consumer education knowledge in both pre (49#43) and post 
(51.44) tests than did the control group (with pre and post-test scores 
of 42.58 and 43.9.6, respectiuely ) . 
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Focusing on knouledge in each of the four consumer education topic 
areas: 

TABLE 4 

nEAN ADJUSTED CONSUMER EDUCATION TEST SCORES BY TOPIC"^ 



To pic Area 





Elementary 


Junior 
High 


High 
School 




Consumer 'Ualues and Goals 


49.93 • 


50.06 


48.84 


49.61 


Management of Consumer Resources 


51.83 


53.19 


55.43 


53.48 


The Economic System 


58.64 


50.53 


40.69 


49.95 


Mass Communications , 


31.24 


37.80 


46.66 


"38.57 




47 . 91 


47.90 


47.91 


47.91 

(351) 



*Pre and post-test scores are included. Elementary, junior high and high 
school scores are standardized to highlight differences within topic areas. 

These test results suggest that student performance in the ^'Consumer and 
Mass Communications" area (M= 38.57) was substantially below the mean 
scores in other topic areas. Perhaps more significantly, "Mass Communica- 
tions" scores among elementary school children (M= 31.24) were especially 
low, a finding which is of particular interest gi'v/en current concern with 
the effects of television advertising on children. 

In other topic areas, performance in the "Management of Consumer 
Resources" category averaged slightly higher (m= 53.48) than the overall 
mean and also increased directly with age. This finding is probably due 
to the fact that older children have considerably more experience in man- 
aging their resources than do younger children. 

Understanding of "The Economic System" showed a reverse trend, with 
elementary children demonstrating the highest relative performance 
(M= 58.64) and high school students testing the lowest (M= 40.69). While 
these findings are somewhat more difficult to explain, it might be argued 
that the "Economics" category is least dependent on marketplace experience. 
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Thus, in this topic area elementary children luere able to rely on class- 
room learning more readily than in others. 

Turning to differences in pre-to-post test performance: 

TABLE 5 

HEAN POST/PRE TEST CONSUMER EDUCATION SCORE BY TOPIC* 





Elementary 


Junior 
High 


High 
School 




Consumer Ualues and Goals 


73.2 


103.8 


98.4 


91.8 


Management of Consumer Resources 


170.0 


91.0 


107.9 


123.0 


The Economic System 


110.0 


90.3 


105.3 


101.8 


Plass Communications 


62.9 


94.7 


134.8 


97.5 




104.0 


95.0 


111.8 


103.6** 



(351) 

^Computed by taking the ratio of percentage of post-test correct 
answers to the percentage of pre-test correct answers. 
**i\iot weighted by all sizes. 

These findings indicate that the greatest pre-to-post test score 
variance is demonstrated by the elementary groups (62.9 to 170.0), 
suggesting that younger students might be able to learn a good deal 
about some consumer education topic areas (eg; "Management of Consumer 
Resources") but might find others beyond their interest or comprehen- 
sion (eg. "Consumer Ualues and Goals" and "Mass Communications"). At 
the junior high levyel, improvyement in performance was greatest in the 
"Consumer Ualues and Goals;" and high school students showed the 
greatest improvyement in the "Mass Communications" area. 

Rewiewing finally the business - consumer attitudinal measures, an 
analysis of vyariance test suggests that neither test si:dries (elementary, 
junior high, high school), test order (A-B, B-A), test group (consumer 
education, control), or any interaction of the three is significant at 
the 95 percent confidence levyel in predicting pre-to-post test changes. 
Thus, consumer, education did not appear to havye any meaningful impact 
on students attitudes toward business or ".consuming. 
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A rewieuj of raw attitude scores by grade and test series, hou/ewer, 
does offer some insight: 

TABLE 6 
ATTITUDE SCORES BY GRADE* 



Test 



GRADE 





Pre-test 


Post-test 




3 


61.14 


58.41 


(78) 


4 


62.50 


62.50 


(15) 


7 


54.69 


53.64 


(36) 


8 


56.35 


55.73 


(61) 


9 


55.23 


55.31 ^ 


(86) 


11 


53.01 


56.91 


(25) 


12 


52.13 


53.00 


(50) 




56.14** 


56.08- 





♦Attitude scores are measured on a scale of 0 to lOG, "0" indicating the 
least favorable attitudes toward business and the process of being a 
consumer, "100" indicating the most fauorable attitudes. 

♦♦Weighted by cell sizes. 



• TABLE -7 
ATTITUDE SCORES BY TEST SERIES 

Test 



Test 



Series 



Elementary 


61. 


36 


59. 


41 


Dunior High 


55. 


74 


54. 


96 


High School 


53 


.92 


54. 


81 




56 


.14 


56. 


08 



(93) 
(97) 
(161) 



These results indicate that business/consumer-related attitudes become 
increasingly negative' with age, suggesting that experience creates 
skepticism and wariness in the marketplace, Uhile some might argue that 
the process of consuming should be a pleasant and enjoyable one, it is per- 
haps fortunate that children learn to exercise caution in making purchases, 
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CQRclusion and RBcommendations 

The results of this test do not firmly establish the impact of con- 
sumer education training on children's attitudes, skills and knowledge in 
the marketplace. They do, however, indicate that learning is selective 
and that children at certain ages might be more or less receptive to dif- 
ferent elements of the consumer 'education process. Thus, junior high con- 
sumer education students seemed to show the most improvement vis-a-vis 
th eir control group counterparts. But in certain topic "areas such as 
"Management of Consumer Resources" and "Mass Communications", other age 
groups demonstrated greater progress, perhaps due to their differing in- 
terests, academic maturities, or experiences with the marketplace. 

These findings do not necessarily suggest that consumer education 
should be focused exclusively on junior high students, or that certain 
topic areas should be resarved exclusively for certain age groups. More 
exploration concerning the impact of age differences on consumer educa- . 
tion learning is needed, houever, to better identify which materials are 
best suited to each age Qroup. 

In addition, i-c would also be helpful to further investigate the value 
of textbook versus marketplace training on consumer learning. The pilot 
program tested here wes coniposed of a mixture of written materials and 
class exercises. In the future, a course with similar content might be 
taught offering a series of textbook-oriented lessons to some students 
and a series of class and beyond-the-classroom exercises to other students. 
By using the standardized pre and post-test instruments , the value of the 
two teaching methods could be measured, again noting which topic areas 
lend themselves to each teaching method. 

Finally, future testing efforts should provide for more control over 
sample selection and training procedures. In this case, the consumer edu- 
cation and control groups were not at comparable levels. Both pre and 
post-test scores showed a 7 percentage point differential between the two 
groups (Table 3), a factor which might have masked more significant find- 
ings. Also, the unstructured teacher guidebook left considerable room for 
instructor variance , again possibly clouding the results. Nonetheless, 
the experience does suggest considerable learning differences by age and 
topic area and should provide guidelines for future work. 
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